KATHAK 
SOME TERMS AND DISTINCTIONS 





S. K. Saxena 


I seek in this essay to make a modest attempt to check, and if possible 
improve the common way Kathak dance is thought about. This calls for a 
threefold concern with language. Terms have to be coined where proper 
nomenclature is lacking. Further, in case of terms that are used freely but’ 
glibly, effort may be made to determine meaning clearly. And finally, what 
is in a way the very essence of thinking, distinctions must be drawn or 
refined wherever necessary. 


I now begin with the first of these: the need to innovate apt terms. 
Scholars have Often felt unhappy at the use of the word ‘item’ in respect of 
the content of a Kathak recital. I share the discontent, and may bring it 
out thus: 


The common meaning of the word in question is simply an individual 
matter or bit of work to be attended to. Thus we speak of various items 
on the agenda. We may also speak of the items of a purchase. The two 
common points here are that between the various ‘items’ there is no neces- 
sary connection; and that there is no direct reference to the artistic or the 
aesthetic. A dance recital, on the other hand, is an art-work. It is expected 
to be internally unified. So, it is improper to speak of the content of a Kathak 
recital as a mere list of items. Further, we all know that every pattern that 
is danced in Kathak is required to be properly organised. So it may well 
be said to be formed, or a form itself. These ‘forms’ within a complete 
recital certainly have their own individual character. But they are also 
required to be related to one another in various ways, and to make for 
a complete integrated recital. So they may be said to be forms within a 
form, or ‘intra-forms’. It may be noted that I here do not propose the word 
‘infra-forms’. The word ‘infra’ signifies that which is below or lower than 
something else. In a dance recital, on the other hand, every pattern from 
the beginning to the end is quite manifest not merely because, like a painting 
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or a building, it can be seen (so to say) from the outside, but because it is 
in fact being seen by the audience. Any work of art may, with Langer, be 
called a presentational symbol. But, a dance (or music) recital is a presenta- 
tion itself.? 


Dance, I at once add, is more presentative than vocal music. The 
beats of rhythm are, through footfalls, more manifest here than in music, 
though the cyclic character of rhythm — its appearing to return to the sama — 
is perhaps more clearly seen in the droha-avaroha of a good bandish than in a 
dance-pattern. The emotive content too is in dance more clearly presented, 
for the face and the whole body are involved. Moreover, in the case of the- 
matic items, we have two powerful means of expression, — the ang and 
vocal music with meaningful words. In the case of music there is no (bodily) 
ang. If it be contended that in singing we have many formal graces — as is 
indeed borne out by the fabric of aldpa of the dhruvapada manner — my 
answer would be that in dance we have the varying use of upangs, postures 
and mudras.? 


A presentation, however, may not be an exhibition; and dancing 
to an audience is not the same thing as dancing manifestly for it. 


Today, however, a full Kathak recital is often seen to cover some 
such ‘items’ as are ‘forms’ themselves, say, a dhamGr or a tarana@ which are 
alike acknowledged ‘forms’ of our North Indian classical vocal music. 
Why should they be demoted to the class of intra-forms? My ready answer 
is: no slight is here really done to the vocal forms in question. The word; 
I repeat, is ‘intra’, not ‘infra’. An infra-form is that which is integrated 
with the total recital. And if, as I have argued with the help of actual compo- 
sitions in two Kathak Kendra Seminars,3 a dhamar (or a tarGn@) is really 
imbued with the idiom of dance, it comes to have a newness which only 
heightens the aesthetic possibilities of these vocal forms. I maintain that the 
dhruvapads/dham@rs/tar@nds that a dance-work includes are (in principle) 
different from their merely vocal figuration. Here, in the region of dance, 
a dhruvapada must provide for moments of beauteous ang ; a dhamGr reaches 
the sama with greater sparkle than is found in its sonant parallel; and a 
tardn@, with its up-and-down fabric, give clues to the danseuse for traversing 
actual space.4 So, I conclude, we cannot properly object to calling such vocal 
‘forms in dance ‘intra-forms’. 


But, one may ask, what about a triwat? What changes does it undergo 
on being incorporated in a dance? If none, how can we still call it an intra- 
form, rather than a ‘form’ simply? My answer here is that, within a Kathak 
recital, a triwat has to follow an intra-form of leisurely pace; that this is 
needed to bring out its inherent sparkle; and that if this requisite ordering is 
done, a friwat in dance will scintillate as it never does in solo singing. The 
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alternative is to put any item anywhere, and to treat a recital as a mere bagful 
of pebbles. 


It would here be instructive to have a look at the other arts. ‘‘A sculptor, 
Bruno Adriani, adduces ‘tension’ between values as an architectural device.’’5 
Mrs. Langer roundly says that ‘‘the illusion of tension is the stuff of art’’.® 
People speak freely of the ‘tension’ between two dance partners. We, in our 
concern with Kathak, may see tension being built up in the quickening 
trellis-work of tatkar or a release of tension in the properly designed attain- 
ment of sama. But we rarely, if ever, speak of a tension between the various 
intra-forms. And yet an intelligent danseuse seeks to plan the recital with 
care, suchwise that the adjacent intra-forms may heighten effect mutually. 
A triwat, always a rapid composition of pure dance, is therefore to be danced 
after, say, a gently paced (and thematic) ashtapadi. Tension is a relation of 
mutuality, not one of mere togetherness. The two parts or intra-forms 
here seem demanded by, and to heighten each other palpably. I see a trace of 
such tension between the smita (or gently bestirred or collected) ang of that 
and an amad’s expansive (sphurita) quality. A thekd (or the tdnptira) as played 
with singing is, on the other hand, a mere support or background, however 
necessary. 


The case for treating friwat (in Kathak) as an intra-form can also be 
argued in a subtle, if seemingly forced manner. In art creation, they say, 
material is never wholly circumscribed. “Sound, for instance, .... can be a 
true element in architecture; great bells in a tower bring the edifice to life, 
and their tolling belongs to the architect’s conception of the Tower’’.7 
Why should it be otherwise in the case of Kathak dance? Movement here, 
with ankle-bells on, is always also heard, not merely seen. It would not be 
true of Indian dance to say that ‘‘as we watch a dance, we heed how the 
dancers move their bodies’’’ in case the word ‘heed’ is taken to mean ‘merely 
see’. And if, as is as a rule the case, lighting arrangements are also carefully 
checked and fixed before the recital, would it be too much to say that the 
asta with which a ¢riwat takes off, is, as the danseuse envisions the total 
dance, acall at once for sudden, simultaneous lumination of the dance- 
space? If this need for blending the materials is in actual dance met, the 
triwat, I repeat, will have an opening which no mere singing can match in 


sparkle. 


So far I have made but two points in respect of an intra-form: first, 
that it is internally organized, and on the outside distinct from other intra- 
forms; and secondly, that it is (in principle) integral to the whole recital. 
I must add that no specific intra-form is repeated in a recital. True, a Kathak 
may present quite a few patterns of pure (rhythmic) dance; but, though all 
of them may be called tukr@, torha or paran, every one of them has its own 
figured quality, and is danced but once. 
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I. First, what shall we say of tatkar? To be sure, it is freely presented 
as the final intra-form. But, it may also occur between any two intra-forms. 
In fact, it serves as the matrix by returning to which one can check and 
re-establish, if necessary, ones hold over the chosen rhythm. This really is 
why a good teacher asks the pupil to establish the tatkdr and to get a feel of 
the basic rhythm anew before beginning a new pattern.? 


Indeed, we may note, a good danseuse generally does not begin the 
second pattern at once after the first one. She allows an Gvrti (or round) of 
the /ahra (musical line) to complete itself before beginning the next number. 
This may seem a mere vacuum to the layman, but aesthetically it serves two 
ends in dance. On the one hand, it allows the sama of the first pattern due 
time to flower and take effect, without which the pattern will not seem self- 
completing, though it will of course be completed; and on the other hand, 
it enables the danseuse to re-establish tatkGr for a while and to check her 
hold over /aya.?° What is more, this round of respite permits her to recollect 
her poise or ang and also to position herself suitably on the floor. 


But, and this is the crux of the protest being discussed, if tatkar is a 
repeatable content of dance, how is it an intra-form according to the criteria 
I have fixed? My ready answer is that the tatkdr which is presented as the 
closing intra-form is by no identical with the tatkdr that occurs between 
any two intra-forms. The one is a trellis-work of infinite variety and abandon; 
the other is a cautious attempt to redress the basic steps. The one is expected 
to seem appealing in itself; the other is a mere means, a getting set, to move on 
to the next intra-form. So, tatkdr which comes at the end is not repeated; and 
it is therefore an intra-form even by my criteria. 


It is needful, however, to mark what tatkdr has to be before it may seem 
intrinsic in significance. The dancing will not appear winsome if during 
tatkar the torso seems ashake. This is why the beginner is advised to keep his 
arms interlocked, close to the chest. When the required steadiness over the 
torso has been relatively achieved, the dancer is permitted to merely hold 
one palm in the other near the waist. As the progress continues, the danseuse 
feels free to leave her arms quite loose and to let them sway sideways along 
with the varying manner of rhythm which often seems visibly acknowledged 
in her gently nodding visage. 


7 I. Secondly, if what distinguishes an intra-form is its being shaped 
within, is everything that is ‘formed’ in Kathak an intra-form at once? Here 
my answer has to follow a bit of distinguishing: 


What in detail, is the content of a Kathak recital? The intra-forms, 
I answer, and much else besides: the Iahra-theka duet, the elements that make 
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up an intra-form, and postures which determine the ‘look’ of the total 
recital, though they may not be parts of dancing as such. But, let me explain. 
An ‘element’ has here to be marked off from material on the one hand, and 
from an intraform, on the other. Laya, ang and theme are the materials of 
dance. An element is any one aspect (or detail) of these as regarded and 
presented by the individual dancer. A measure of creation enters into all art 
elements. ‘The elements of poetry”, we are told, “are not words, but are 
created by words. Words, with their meanings, literal or figurative, are (mere) 
materials of poetry...”.11 In the same way, whereas bodily bearing or 
movement taken generally is the material of Kathak dance, hastachalan 
is an element, for it signifies regulated use of the arms. The basic tatk4r, 
though clearly simple, is yet another element; for it marks the major accents 
of organized rhythm. The Jahrd and the thekd too come in the same class. 
All these elements involved individual effort; and may easily reveal the 
dancer’s individuals degree of maturity. Yet, on the other hand, none of 
these can as such be presented as a recital to an audience.?? They are overlaid 
with — and, in the case of lahrad-thekd, are shown as the matrix of — a good 
deal of creative work as they get arranged into the whole that a dance 
presentation is. An element goes to make up an intra-form. The latter is 
itself a locus of some wholeness of appeal. So, conclude, a content of Kathak 
does not become an intra-form merely by virtue of its controlled or shapely 
quality. 


This should become clearer as we proceed to the next stage of enquiry. 
An art-work is not a mere unity of elements, but is expressive too. Langer 
rightly speaks of a work of art as an expressive form. So, we have to look at 
the content of Kathak also from the viewpoint of what it ‘says’ or signifies. 
Here I may deal with but two distinguishable contents: postures and mudras. 
Both can be easily expressive or representational. 


In respect of postures, I would like to make remarks that are not merely 
of general aesthetic significance, but may serve to sharpen a distinction that 
is freely slurred: 


In a Kathak recital postures are not merely assumed, but held, longer 
in thematic intra-forms™ than in patterns that are essentially rhythmic. And, 
what is more, postural abidance may here be seen in at least two ways neither 
of which is integral to dancing as such, though both can make or mar the 
‘look’ of the recital. 


First, in a duet (jugalbandi) where the Kathaks do not in fact dance 
jointly, the quiescent one — as he keeps awaiting his turn — must take and 
hold on a posture which somehow appeals to the eye; he cannot afford to 
stand in the everyday manner. Secondly, when the dancer on his own allows 
some time to the drummer (accompanist) to weave independent rhythmic 
patterns, he has to be careful about his own stance, though he is allowed to 
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keep gently astir, and may even keep nodding and clapping daintily by way of 
indicating the sub-sections of the rhythm-cycle. 


Posturing of this kind is a part of the content of dance-recital, though 
itself it is neither any intra-form nor dancing at all. So, a dance recital cannot. 
be regarded as a whole of intra-forms alone. 


As for postures constituting a dance, the following additional remarks 
may also be made: 


Perhaps, where the dancer’s own figure is frail and not very full, the 
effectiveness of the dance would depend more on refinement of movement 
and skill in the variform traversing of space than on assuming restful postures. 
Further, posture should not be regarded as merely a ‘part of the movement 
fabric of dance.’!4 In Kathak, as we know, it is often the source and the 
climax of a pattern. 


Yet, in so far as moments of leaving the ground are, here (as a rule) 
inconspicuous, postures in Kathak dance cannot be said to aerate the 
choreographic texture. However, the effect in question is somewhat achieved 
by such infrequent movements as that of a leap which the dancing of a bol 
like dhaldng involves. A skip in Kathak, on the other hand, is often the 
willed omission of a beat, making for a subtle effect of toying with rhythm. 


Postures can also doubtless make for the feeling aspect of dance. This is 
clearly so in the case of a viyoga-sringara intra-form. Or, again, in Kathak 
of the Lucknow manner the dancer often ends a pattern with a posture that 
bewitches with its frankly sensuous look (or nig@h).*5 


Finally; quite a bit of posturing is in Kathak decorative and 
not representational. 


We may now consider mudrds. The common practice is to translate 
mudr@ as hand-gesture. Abstractly, it may seem proper to do so. But so to 
interpret mudra is not quite true to the way it works within a dance. The 
meaning of a mudrd is not brought out unless the visage, nay the whole 
bearing — specially the eyes —are also suitably adapted. To illustrate, where 
the patéka-mudra is being used to signify welcome, the danseuse cannot 
afford to wear a frown. The point is not that, as in the case of tatkdr, an 
awkward bodily bearing will blight the ‘look’ of the intra-form being danced; 
but that the mudrd will fail to convey the intended meaning unless the ang 
is made to fall in line with it. To speak of a mudrd as having a meaning is 
one thing; to see its meaning being revealed ti quite another. So, I prefer to 
speak of a mudrd as a hand-gesture that serves as the focus of a posture 
demanded by or accordant with the meaning of the mudra.16 A mudré in 
dance, like the sama in tdla. is the focus of a form. Aptness of ang would 
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here mean not mere winsomeness, but accordance of the bodily figure. 
(Another meaning of ‘ang’, in addition to bodily bearing, taken generally, 
is brought out when we compare ‘ang’ with updngs or subsidiary bodily parts, 
such as the eyes and eyebrows; this meaning is, the whole bodily frame, and 
not a mere part of it). The mudrda, however, will not appear focul unless it is 
projected, and not merely used imperceptibly as is the kapitha mudra in the 
Kathak’s representation of the veil (ghoongat) being lifted.*? I therefore 
think it needful to say that whereas it is certainly proper to hold of symbols 
in art that ‘they serve to create the work, the expressive form’,?® it would be 
unwarranted to believe, in our keenness to emphasize the organic character 
of a work of art, that symbols are all swallowed up in the overall unity. I am 
not just imagining the risk of overemphasis I here speak of. It is real. Consider, 
for instance, the following words of Langer: 


“The import of a work of is its ‘life’ which, like actual life, is an indivi- 
sible phenomenon. Who could say how much of a natural organism’s 
life is in the lungs, how much in the legs or how much more life would 
be added to us if we were given a lively tail to wave? The Art symbol 
is a single symbol, and its import is not compounded of partial symbolic 
values.”’?? 


I realize that the word ‘single’ here does not mean ‘simple’, but only 
‘indivisible’. Langer rightly makes provision for inner richness and diversity 
of content in a work of art. But the way she argues for the indivisibility 
of a work’s import seems suspect to me. She reasons that were the import 
in question divisible; it would have made sense to ask for the quantitatively 
exact contribution of each element to the whole ; and that because the 
question visualized is silly, a work’s significance must be said to be indivi- 
sible. But, I ask, is this the question we should (not can) at all put in respect 
of a work’s elements? Take the complete work, or the Art symbol, as Mrs. 
Langer christens it. What questions does it stimulate? The following two, 
or the like, answer: 


‘What is its significance’, ‘how does it convey what it is able to’; but 
never, ‘how much is its meaning’. If our concern with the meaning of 
the whole (art-) symbol is thus non-quantitative, why should it be otherwise 
in respect of its elements? There, too, the legitimate queries would be: ‘what 
is the meaning of this element’?, ‘how does it make for the meaning for the 
whole’? But questions such as these are fairly answerable. The way in which 
an element contributes to the net aesthetic meaning can be indicated, fairly 
determinately. In this sense, the meaning of a work of art is ‘divisible’; and 
in its other commoner sense of physical (or quantitative) fragmentation, it 
just makes no sense to speak of its being inapplicable to ‘meaning’. 


To bring some concreteness into discussion, let me now turn to an 
actual Kathak recita/. 1 have myself pleaded freely, and given practical hints, 
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for a better inter-linking of its various intra-forms.?° But considering 
Kathak as it is today, even its most admirable expositions cannot be said to 
be as cohesive a unity as the human body;?? and the rasika (or the know- 
ledgeable) can always clearly point out, with a fair measure of accuracy, 
how (not how much!) the total dance work could gain with the incorporation 
or deletion of this or that particular intra-form or detail of manner. 


There impelled to turn to mudrds again. The manner of actual projec- 
tion, as distinguished from the mudra as apprehended, is not entirely pre- 
fixed. One particular dancer may project the mudrd a little too broadly, out 
of her keenness to show how well she can do it. Another may care for the 
mudra alone and seem quite lost in the act of making it daintily. The first 
of these projections will have about it a quality of dominance; but the second 
will appear restrained and gentle in manner, and yet perhaps more appealing. 
It is such little details that go to make a dancer’s individual style. 


I may now give some thought to a final distinction: style as general 
as against ‘personal’, say, S’ and S”.?? S’ here means such properties as 
are commonly found in most Kathak recitals and are also distinctive of this 
dance, as compared to our other classical dance-forms. Such details, I 
summarize, are: the necessary employment of Jahrg and theka; that with 
its distinctive work of the updngs (kasak, masak, dora etc.); occasional 
recitation of the rhythmic syllables by the dancer himself between two succes- 
sive intraforms; sharing even the parts of a pattern with the drummer in a 
spirit of friendly rivalry ; spins?3 or chukkurs of various kinds; and, in theend, 
display of pure footwork or tatkGr. 


The need for S*, or ones own interpretation of S', may in part arise 
and be met as follows: 


In so far as the updngs of a that cannot be seen by the greater part of a 
large gathering, the dancer may choose to open instead with a vandand as 
the free rendering of a sloka. Beat-measured rhythm will here of course be 
missing; but a good deal of what distinguishes that — say, repose and dignity, 
gentle and sinuous movement rather than a quick succession of emphatic 
beats — is all easily achievable in a vandand. Besides, by incorporating pos- 
tures of variform beauty and in careful accordance with a text of elevating 
import, an invocation well done can not only hold the attention of a big 
audience, but lift it above the feeling of everyday life into one of contemplat- 
ing art. Or, in case need is felt of retaining rhythm too, the creative Kathak 
dancer may choose to begin with, say, a brisk invocatory dhruvapada which 
yet seems serious and dignified by virtue ofits text and the images it permits 
ang to work up.?4 


Does S* put any inexorable limits on S’? The question has to be 
answered with care and I do it as follows: 
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Consider the Kathak style as it is generally regarded and presented 
today. It certainly seems to have some limits. For instance, it appears defi- 
cient in individual postures of buxom look, as also in respect of inner compact- 
ness between the various intra-forms. Now, an intelligent dancer may see 
these limits clearly; and, in rebound, switch over to, say, the Bharat Natyam 
or Orissi styles. But a dancer who is creative too may also be quick to see 
that the seeming limitations are due only to the fact that the various elements 
of Kathak have been picked, regarded and integrated by the Kathaks so far 
in a particular manner, and that a fresh approach to all this may at once open 
up infinite possibilities of innovations within the overall idiom of Kathak 
dance itself. Thus, to illustrate, if Krishna has so far been presented essentially 
as a lover, he may from now on be shown as a hero on the battlefield; and the 
idiom of a particular intra-form of Kathak — say, that — may be integrated 
with a relatively untapped form of Hindustani music — say, dhruvapada ~ 
to produce an absolutely new composition which may be called a that ang 
dhruvapada.?5 It is true that in such bold ventures the dancer may incur the 
misguided charge that what he is doing is not Kathak at all. But, such an 
attitude on the part of onlookers only shows that they do not see the creative 
possibilities within the Kathak idiom. Their insistence is hardly proper; 
for, if they are somehow persuaded to look at the elements which have gone 
into the making of the intra-form in question and the spirit which holds 
them as one, they will find it impossible to press the charge. The trouble only 
is that, though he finds it easy to see what is good or bad ina conventional 
kind of presentation, the average Kathak fan has hardly any insight into the 
details of the way a new item emerges. 


We must remember that, though it of course means conforming to set, 
predictable ways, a style is never quite closed, but is always a challenge to 
one who can create. Indeed, if — as we all clearly see — infinite shapings are 
possible within the region of rhythm, which is after all only but one aspect of 
Kathak dance, why should creation brook limits in the richer fabric of Kathak 
as a whole, and as regarded, with tradition, indivisible from music? 


NOTES 


1. Theimpulse to this thought was provided by the following remark of Dr. Kapila 
Vatsyayana in the Kathak Kendra (New Delhi) Seminar of 1978 (March 28-30): 


“Haga % HIT ME AAC Fal BlaT 1” 

2. What I here say only is that the significance of dance is, on the whole, more manifest 
than that of vocal music, zor that it is more effective than the latter. 

3. New Delhi, March 24-26, 1976; and March 10-12, 1977. 

4. The reference here is to the Tarana, set in Sawari Tala and raga hindol, presented in the 
‘17 Seminar. 

5. S.K. Langer: Mind — An Essay on Human Feeling, The John Hopkins University 
Press, Baltimore and London, Second printing (paper) 1975, Vol. I., p. 104. 


6. Ibid. 
7. S.K. Langer: Mind — An Essay on Human Feeling, op. cit., p. 99. 
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Timothy Binkley’s essay, “Piece: Contra Aesthetics” in The Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, Spring 1977, p. 270. 

L owe this idea to Mr. Vikram Singh (Lucknow) who actually said so to one of the 
Kathak Kendra (New Delhi) students when we were examining them on 17.5.1979. 
In Bharata Natyam the same purpose is served by a simple recessive movement on the 
stage with arms bent at elbows and hands gently resting on the waist. Here, however, 
the step follow the simple one-two pattern. This was pointed out to me by Smt. Rani 
Karna. 

S.K. Langer: Mind — An Essay on Human Feeling, op. cit., p. 102, f. 

Cf. Langer’s view: ‘“(The) elements (of a work of art) are not independent constituents, 
expressive, in their own right, of various emotional ingredients, as words are consti- 
tuent of discourse.... Problems of Art, Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1957, 
p. 134, 

Yet, I hasten to add, Kathak provides no parallel to the posturing dance of the 
Chinese in which “the posture or pose held by the dancer or dancers was considered 
to be of more significance than the movements surrounding it”, G.B. Strauss: ‘The 
Aesthetics of Dominance’ in The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Fall 1978, 
p. 74. 

Even that, which is perhaps the most reposeful item in the repertoire of a Kathak, 
cannot be regarded as a parallel of the Chinese dance in question; for, though bodily 
posture is here important, the element of movement, even of the upangs, is here just as 
significant. 

G.B. Strauss: The Aesthetics of Dominance, op. cit., p. 74. 

This emphasis is commonly traced to the atmosphere of luxury and love that dominated 
the Muslim courts where the Lucknow school acquired its present character, exactly 
as in the Western ballet ‘the extended foot, as a thing of beauty and elegance, began 
with courtly display.’ Ibid., p. 77. 

In interpreting a mudra as merely a hand-gesture we commit the same mistake of 
abstraction as we do in speaking of the sama as the first beat, rather than as the focus 
of a measured rhythmic stretch. 

Here, again, I am in part indebted to Smt. Rani Karnaa. 

S.K. Langer: Problems of Art, op. cit., p. 139. 

Ibid., p. 134, My italics. 

At least from the viewpoint of musical changes. I refer here to my paper ‘Kathak 
Nritya: Some problems and suggestions’ contributed to the Kathak Kendra (New 
Delhi) Seminar of 1976 (March 24-26); and specially to the paper on ‘Kathak and 
Music’ that I presented on March 12 to the Kathak Kendra Seminar of 1977. 

If only because of the parhant or open addresses to the audience that so freely occur 
between the various intra-forms. 

I borrow this way of putting the matter from the essay: “The In’s and Out’s of Dance” 
by M. Sirridge and Armelagos in The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vo- 
XXXVI, No. 1. Fall 1977. 

I say ‘spins’, not pirouettes, because a pirouette in a spinning about on tiptoe 

Thave herein mind the Shiv Stuti dhruvapada, set to the fluent Soot tala, that I presented 
as a vandana in the 1977 Kathak Kendra Seminar. The closing verbal tiya of this 
Composition makes for the gestural representation of the idea of Ganga-vatarana : 
descent of the Ganges. 


I presented such a composition to the 1976 Kathak Kendra Seminar. 
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